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CEMETERIES—LAUREL HILL. 


sah, sweetly they slamber, nor hope, love, nor fear ; ; 
Peace, peace is the watchword, the ouly one here.” 
1 Hersert Know es. 


» is a sweet, but melancholy satisfac- 
, in meditating in the silent solitude of the 
4 cemetery—remote from the bustle and 
of the busy city—on the monuments of de- 
ed greatness ; the tributes offered by the 
Wd of affection, or the memorials suggested, 
ten, perhaps, hy ostentation, or some mo- 
sarcely more laudable. 
winding along the paths of our more mo- 
cemeteries, the observer must be impressed 
hthe better taste that characterises the pre- 
period. Formerly, the most disgusting 
msentations of Death were figured on the 
mbs, and the eye rested with horror, rather 
m with reverence, on the emblems of the 
nel house, introduced chiefly during the 
je austerity of the latter portion of the 
dd ages; for it would not seem that they 
fecommon until the fourteenth century. 
in the beautiful mythological pictures of an- 
ity, Death was the daughter of ‘Night, and 
psister of Sleep. She was the only divinity 
a m no sacrifice was made, because it was 
at no human interference could arrest 
a fm; yet her approach was contemplated 
fat ey physical apprehension. The re- 
entation of Death as a skeleton covered 
fy with skin on the monument of Cume 
Mid hot seem to have been the common 
Otieal picture of the period. Death was 
ner y represented on the tombs as a friend- 
; holding a wreath in his hand, with 
in ed torch resting on his wreath; or as 
e, with a melancholy air, his legs crossed, 
Mmg-on an inverted torch—the inverted 
i being a beautiful emblem of the gradual 
€xtinguishment of the flame. 
Antiquity,” quaintly remarks Sir Thomas 
imn,.on “ Urne Buriall,” in his peculiar lan- 
fy held. too light thoughts from objects 
Mortality, while some direct provocative of 
th from Anatomies, and Juglers shewed 
is with skeletons. When Fidlers made not 
easant mirth as fencers, and men could sit 
B 4-zaRr 11.— JULY, 23,.1839. 
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with quiet stomachs while hanging was plaid 
before them. Old considerations made few me- 
mentos by sculs and bones upon their monu- 
ments. In the Egyptian Obelisks and Fiero- 
glyphical figures, it is not easie to meet with 
bones.” 

The terrific representations of Death so com- 
mon with our cloistered ancestors are begin- 
ning to be abandoned; and it is pleasing to 
find the example set by those to whose skill 
and taste in works of art all are willing to do 
honour. Under the form of a beautiful youth, 
Death is portrayed by Canova on the monument 
which George the Fourth of England erected in 
St. Peter’s at Rome in honour of the Stuarts. 

It is not devoid of interest or instruction to 
glance at the ceremonials which have been 
paid to the departed in all ages. ‘* Men,” ob- 
serves the distinguished author just cited, “ have 
lost their reason in nothing so much as their 
religion, wherein stones and clouts make mar- 
tyrs; and, since the religion of one seems mad- 
nesse unto another, to afford an account or 
rational of old Rites, requires no rigid Reader ; 
that they kindled the pyre aversely, or turning 
their faces from it, was an handsome Symbole 
of unwilling ministration; that they washed 
their bones with wine and milk, that the mo- 
ther wrapt them in Linnen, and dryed them in! 


her bosome, the first fostering part, and place’ 


of their nourishment; that they opened their 
eyes towards heaven before they kindled the 
fire, as the place of their hopes or original, 

were no improper ceremonies. Their last vale- 
diction, thrice uttered by the attendants, was 
also very solemn, and somewhat answered by 
Christians, who thought it too little if they 
strew not the earth thrice upon the enterred 
body. That in strewing their tombs the Romans 
affected the Rose, the Greeks amaranthus and 
myrtle; that the funeral pyre consisted of sweet 
fuell, Cypresse, Firre, Larix, Yewe, and trees 
perpetually verdant, lay silent expressions of 
their surviving hopes: wherein Christians, 
which deck their coffins with bays, have found 
a more elegant emblem ; for that the seeming 
dead will restore itself from the root, and its 
dry and exsuccous leaves assume their verdure 
again; which, if we mistake not, we have ob- 
served also. in fures, Whether the planting of 





yewe in charch-yards hold not its original from 


: ae 
ancient funeral rites, or as an embleme of re- 
surrection from its perpetual verdure, may alse 
admit of conjecture. 

“They made use of music to excite or quiet 
the affections of their friends, according te dif-. 
ferent harmonies. But the secret and symboli- 
cal hint was the harmonical nature of the soul; 
which, delivered from the body, went again to 
enjoy the primitive harmony of heaven, from 
whence it first descended; which, according to 
its progresse traced by antiquity, came down 
by Cancer, and ascended by Capricoraus. 

“ They burnt not children before their teeth 
appeared, as apprehending their bodies too ten- 
der a morsell for fire, and that their gritty 
bones would scarce leave separable’ reliques 
after the pyrall combustion, That they kindled 
not fire in their houses for some daies after was 
a strict memoriall of the late afflicting fire. 
And mourning without hope, they had an 
happy fraud against excessive lamentation, by 
a common opinion that deep sorrows disturbed 
their ghosts. 

“That they buryed their dead on their 
backs, or in a supine position, seems agreeable 
unto profound sleep, and ‘common posture of 
lying. Diogenes was singular who preferred 
a prone position in the grave, and some Chris- 
tians, like neither, who decline the figure of 
rest, and make choice of an erect posture. 

“That they carried them out. of the world 
with their feet. forward, not inconsonant unto 
reason ; as contrary unto the native posture of 
man, and also agreeable unto their opinions, 
while they bid adieu unto the world, not to 
look again upon it; whereas Mahometans who 
think to return to a delightfull life again, are 
carryed forth with their heads forward, ond 
looking toward their houses. 

“They closed their eyes as parts which 
first die or first discover the sad effects of 
death. But their iterated clamations to excitate 
their dying or dead friends, or. revoke them 
unto life again, was a vanity of affection, as 
not presumably ignorant of the criticall-tests of 
death, by opposition of feathers, glasses, and 
reflexions of figures, which dead eyes represent 
not; which. however not strictly verefiable in ~ 
fresh and warm cadavers, could hardly elude 
the test, in corps of four or five daies. 

“That they suck’d in the last breath of 
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their expiring friends was surely a practice of 
no medicall institution, but a loose opinion that 
the soul passed out that way, and a fondnesse 
of affection from some Pythagoricall foundation, 
that the spirit of one body passed into another, 
which they wished might be their own. 

* That they powred oyle upon the pyre, was 
a tolerable practice, whiie the intention rested 
in facelitating the accension. But to place good 
omens in the quick and speedy burning, to sa- 
crifice unto the winds for a despatch in this 
office, was a low form of superstition. 

“ The Archimime gr Jester attending the 
fanerall train, and imitating the speeches, ges- 
ture, and manners of the deceased, was too 
light for such solemnities, contradicting their 
funerall orations, and dolefull rites of the grave. 

“‘That they buryed a piece of money with 
them as a fee of the Elysian Ferryman, was a 
practise full of folly. But the ancient custome 
of placing coynes in considerable urnes, and 
the present practise of burying medalls in the 
noble foundations of Europe, are laudable waies 
of historicall discoveries in actions, persons, 


- chronologies ; and posterity will applaud them.” 


But let us turn from these “ customes,” 
which, as Sir Thomas wisely observes, “ are 
founded upon some bottome of reason,” to those 
melancholy but selfsoothing attentions which 
have been rendered over the grave in all ages,— 
to those festivals, instituted for procuring rest 
and peace to the souls of the departed, of which 
the Necusia and Nemeseia of the Greeks, and 
the Feralia and Lemuria of the Romans, were 
the prototypes. These festivals were translated 
by the Romish church to its calendar, and on 
All Souls’ Day, in catholic countries, whole 
families are seen visiting the graves of their 
relatives, and offering prayers for their departed 
souls. It is a pleasing and impressive spectacle, 
bearing the semblance of genuine piety and af- 
fection, and in many instances, doubtless, hav- 
ing its source in such feelings. 

The custom of bedecking the graves with 
flowers is still common both in catholic and 
protestant countries; and nothing can be. more 


touching than to see the afflicted daughter, for |’ 


example, bending over the soil that incloses 
the remains of her parent, and daily tending 
upon the flowers and evergreens planted by 
her own hands as fitting emblems of her filial 
attachment. The practice is ancient, probably 
Keltic—from its prevalence where Keltic races 
abound, but certainly common amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. By the former, the pars- 
ley, the rose; the myrtle, and al! the varieties 
of purple and white flowers, were chosen for 
this purpose ; and from them the latter derived 
the custom. With the Romans, there was 
superadded, however, a feeling of absorbing in- 
terest:—They imagined that the shades of 
their deceased friends descended, hovered over 
the graves, and smiled on their humble offerings. 
What a contrast is here afforded between those 
modest heartfelt attentions and the ostentatious 
parades of grief and affection, which are not 


unfrequently met with—in the public journals 
for example—occasionally in this country; but 
frequently in others! “ After a sickness of a 
few days,” says an afflicted matron in a Dutch 
journal, “my beloved husband died to-day. 
Deeply grieved, with my six children, I repose 
in the hope of his resurrection, and I beg to 
recommend myself for the sale of coffee, tea, 
and such matters, to the general satisfaction.” 
Such notices, where they are common, create 
no sensation; and with us excite only astonish- 
ment; but what can we say of individual cases 
like that of a M. de Brunoi, near Paris, who 
put his park in mourning for the death of his 
mother, and had barrels of ink sent from Paris, 
that the fountains might be in mourning also; or 
of Count Schimmelmann, who erected a monu- 
ment to his wife over a spring, and made the wa- 
ter issue from an eye as a symbol of his perpe- 
tual and intense grief. It may still, it is said, be 
seen not far from Copenhagen, where it is known 
by the name of “ the weeping eye.” 


These pensive, but, to us, grateful, musings 
have been suggested by a recent visit to Laurel 
Hill—the lovely spot selected for the last home 
of hundreds of our citizens, on the verdant and 
sylvan banks of the Schuylkill. We have 
meditated amongst the tombs in many of the 
cemeteries of Europe and of this country ; but in 
none have been more impressed with the fitness 
of the locality for the contemplated object; or 
with the taste of those under whose direction it 
has been planned, and thus far executed; as 
well as of the bereaved mourners, whose mo- 
dest and appropriate memorials indicate the 
spots where those whom they have loved and 
cherished are deposited. In the more stately 
obelisk, and imposing sarcophagus, erected by 
public or private gratitude, a judicious adapta- 
tion to the purpose is equally conspicuous. No 
one, indeed, can leave the hallowed precincts 
of this beautiful and romantic cemetery, with- 
out feeling, in the language of the Evangelist, 
Tt is good for us to be here.” A. 


oo 


From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
THE SEA—SEA BATHERS. 


The habits of the West India land-crab are 
well known. It is content for the greater part 
of the year to dwell amongst the mountains of 
the interior, but at a particular season finds an 
instinctive and irresistible impulse to visit the 
sea. Off, therefore, go large hordes in dense 
column along the country, surmounting all ob- 
stacles in their way, and never stopping till 
they have got into their native element. A 
similar instinct seems to be implanted by na- 
ture in the wives of the human race—that is 
to say, such of them as ordinarily dwell in the 
interior—who, though content in autumn, win- 
ter, and spring, with their usual habitats, no 
sooner feel the summer air fanning their cheeks, 
than straight they become animated with a 
most determined propension towards the coast, 
from which it were as vain to attempt to with- 
hold them, as it were to endeavour to turn back 
the march of the land-crabs, or to essay any 





respect like land crabs, could pack ee 
and travel as lightly, and dispense ws a 
money, we should witness a splendid phes 
non indeed. The whole body would be . 
about the beginning of June moving daw 
country in troops, with their children «a 
as little note of milestones, staying ag litt) 
rivers or mountains, climbing over houes, 
villages rather than be put out of their » 
and at last plunging into the sea, and them 4 
porting and enjoying themselves like oe al 
Nereids. But the plague is, that human he; 
however disposed to travel, cannot go of 
out a number of curious preliminary con 
nies, neither move along (at least-th : 
siderable distances) without some external. 
Here the analogy of our ladies of the jis 
to the animals in question ceases, a 
The most important of all the ee 
ceremonies, is the obtaining of the. regyis 
funds. The expense not only of trays) 
to the coast, but of the necessary accomme 
tions there, must be cared for. This nates 
raises a considerable difficulty, and te 
make the migration appear less like the rm 
of a great and wide-spread impulse of insti 
than it would otherwise do. Proper mey 
must be taken with husbands in order to 
the said funds, and sometimes this is a} 
not to be very easily or very quickly efeg 
Husbands, strange to say, are never prepa 
by. the expense of one year for the expenssy 
another. . Though their wives have gone’ 
marine quarters every year for six or te 
succession, they are never in the least lesss 
prised at the next proposal to do the same thi 
Thus the difficulty of getting them to prod 
the money, is every year as great as eye 
was. It is the only thing upon which cust 
or habit has no effect.. Ladies look upon { 
as a very unfortunate point in the gentlen 
character, and with good cause; but, ag 
seems constitutional, or at least quite inv 
rate, ‘they must make the best of it. Aj 
dent wife knows that much may be done 
judicious preparation. If she begin about! 
month of March to talk of sea-bathing quart 
the husband will be much less astonished wh 
she makes the serious demand in June orJ 
His mind must be trained and indurated to 
occasion. She must also be very sensible { 
it will not do to begin all of a sudden tos 
of infirmities in her own health, or i 
health of the children, as reasons for go 
into marine quarters. That would raise 
tive suspicions at once. But if, from tim 
time during the two months before the pr 
season, she should occasionally complait 
her own account, or deplore on account ol 
children, the affair will in the long-run ap 
unimpeachably natural and right; 801 
whether she fail in her object or not, she 
at least, have been doing all that woman@ 
do to make it succeed. J 
If the winter has brought an influenza 
other severe malady into the house, she # 
course take care to make the proper use! 
The afflicted may have got well again, bt 
should always be of opinion that the consegi 
of it have never altogether been surmout 
lingering cough in any of the youngstel 
be of great use—or a bleared eye, or a g@ 
peepiness, or any thing whatever that 100 
little out-of-sortishly. It is, upon the # 
fortunate provision of nature, that no? 
can ever be altogether so quite well, tha 














































other impossibility. If wives were in every 





reason for sea-bathing or sea-air’ may J 
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7 always supposing that there be ingenuity 
‘Ving for it, and a little perseverance in 

oy yse of it. It is also a fortunate thing 

¢ bent on going to the coast, that no 
Sigabsolutely proof against being convinced 

; js not quite well himself, however well 
‘be in reality. It is so agreeable to 

‘ice to be told that one isa little ill, and 
Eien to the anxiety of a fond wife for one’s 

, that a Hercules in the pride of youth- 

bealth and vigour, who never knew so much 
headache in his days, could scarcely dis- 
the impntation. About March, therefore, 
iil-be proper to begin to remark, in the 
man himself, a paleness, or a war: of ap- 
or some other error in the system, the 
sh, evidently, of a close town-life, and too 
mt application to business. As the season 
seogches, it must be insinuated that a little 
sation, with change of scene and sea-air, is 
glutely indispensable to him—that, indeed, 
é' removal of the family to the coast 
‘nore desirable on his account than on either 
w’s or Bobby’s. ‘Then the distance is so con- 
and the place so accessible by means 
jeamers. He can always at least spend the 
jurday afternoon and Sunday with the family, 
not (this as it may happen) every evening ; 
Mstill he will be devoting full attention to 
sin It will be so pleasant to have walks 
ithe cool evenings along the beach, and occa- 
milly little boating excursions on the water. 
the children will be so happy to amuse 
meelves on the sands with little wooden 
ss and wheel-barrows, and so delighted to 
And 


. 
} papa after a whole week’s absence. 


whole affair will be of such advantage to 


min refreshing both body and mind. He 
it have the health of a rhinoceros and the 
grt of a stone who can resist such coddlings. 
i nobody can resist them. They are suc-| 
siul with the gentle and the rude alike. 
anya bold patriot, who spends his out of doors 
bin denouncing public errors, and seems as 
Hicharming would be lost upon him, whose 
id in fact appears capable of no feeling for’ 
ything but what is directly and rigidly use- 
i} Would be found, if traced to his home, 
iding to such blandishments as these, and 
falong like a lamb in a string whithersoever 
fide ne.may desire. 
fhe passion or instinct which makes married 
nen rush to the coast, is apt to be manifest- 
in its most intense forms in cities and large 
iS, especially towns of business. ‘There are 
finland places where, though ailments are 
wanting, the ladies do not seem to have 
hinspired with the disposition to take the 
le advantage of them. Yet in these quiet 
fs there are sometimes found remarkable 
tions from the prevailing character. In 
ali inland town, some years ago, there 
ia brewer’s wife, a Mrs. Brash, but com- 
ly called Nell Brash, who was quite dis- 
fished among her fellows for the practice 
imade of every summer proceeding to a 
seaport, and there enjoying the plea- 
of a marine residence for several weeks, 
ably without her husband. This honest 
was a thin, timid person, who thought of 
ng but his ale and his barrels, and was 
Mt, for the sake of domestic peace, to allow 
Wile to do as she pleased. Mrs. Nell, on 
Hother hand, was a big, broad, middle-aged 
man, in a prodigious printed gown and a 
Mitation shaw], whose whole air bespoke 


a vigorous character, and a resolution, as she 
went through the world, to live by the way. 
She was not by any means the only lady in the 
the town who went to the coast, for several 
others indulged in that recreation occasionally, 
but she was decidedly the most regular in doing 
so, and the individual of all others who seemed 
to make it most a matter of principle. In Nell’s 
case there was no need for taking preliminary 
measures with the goodman. It was her own 
awful will to go to sea-lodgings, and that was 
enough. Off, accordingly, she went every June, 
taking with her such a quantity of baggage, that 
it almost seemed like a removal. When, as 
sometimes happened, the children of neighbours 
were entrusted to her charge, as a cheap means 
of giving them the benefit of sea-bathing, her 
march from home looked something like a con- 
voy of merchantmen, or a caravan setting out 
across the desert. Nell’s departure for the sea 
was quite an event in the summer annals of 
the town; a thing to be looked forward to and 
talked of for months; to be gazed at, at the 
time, as some great phenomenon; and to be 
the subject of discourse for all the rest «f the 
year. Her set-out was in many respects plaix 
enough, in conformity with the mode.ate cir- 
cumstances of her husband; but even her ma- 
jestic bright printed gown and grand old face 
had an impressive effect ; while it was evident, 
from her numberless packages, and the cage of 
a favourite parrot which always traveled with 
her, that she was no ordinary person. On one 
occasion Nell was, or thought herself, really ill, 
so that the ordinary conveyances would not do. 
She was therefore constriined to travel by post- 
chaises, of which no fewer than three were 
found necessary in twenty-five miles, on account 
of the crossness of*the roads. On this occasion 
she had not been two days in the place of her 
heart, when all the illness and depression of 
three months were dissipated, and Nell shone 
out as bright as ever. ‘It was thought, how- 
ever, by the people of the place, to whom she 
was as well known as to the people of her own 
town, that she might not have got well quite 
so soon, if it had not been to show off at a re- 
view upon the sands. Nell’s system of life, at 
her marine retreat, displayed nothing of that 
provisional character which so much marks 
country lodgings in general. No broken sets 
of tea-things, no living in double-bedded bed- 
rooms, no self-service. Her lodging was as 
fully appointed in every respect as her own 
house ; and she carried on with her neighbours 
the same interchange Cf civilities as at home. 
She paid and received visits, went to and gave 
parties, and even, it is said, on one occasion 
got up a kind of rout. Nell’s ordinary habits 
were entirely of the hol.day kind which might 
be expected. Early in the forenoon she went 
to the beach to bathe, and to souse the little 
girls who had been entrusted. to her—a duty 
which she executed without any compunctious 
visitings respecting the feelings of the said little 
girls, some of whom would occasioniilly be seen 
flying half undressed along the sands, as hoping 
to escape the ruthless immersion, but pursued 
by her tall figure in a dark bathing-gown, like 
black Care pursuing its victims, and’ of course 
invariably caught, and skelped, and ducked 
without mercy. This business over, with all 
its squallings, plashings, and slobberings, she 
would have herself and ali her protegées dressed 
in proper style, and would then waik out with 
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them on the most public way she could find, 


where she bore no inapt resemblance to some 
great fat honest-like clucking hen, followed by 
her birds. But ‘twere long to tell all the 
flauntings and gallivauntings o! chis magnificent 
burgess wife. Hot affairs of tea and toast con- 
cluded days of gipsying and junketing ; and it 
was rarely that she did not make up at least 
one match during her month’s stay. Nell, alas, 
is now no more, and never can a certain sea- 
side villave know a more august or more wel- 
come visitant. 

After all, the women are in the right (when 
are they in the wrong?) about. this: same peri- 
odical migration to the sea-side. The ordinary 
current of busy life in large towns is too mo- 
notonous to be healthy or right; and it is well 
that the ladies contrive, by this instinct of 
theirs. to break it up a little, and fret it with 
something of variety. If it depended upon the 
force of reason alone that city-pent men should 
take the air and exercise necessary for health, 
it would be taken by very few, and. the worst 
consequences might be looked for. But, thanks 
to this instinctive proclivity of the fair sex to- 
wards the coast towns, it is not left to reason. 
Willing or unwilling, fairly or unfairly, the 
ordinary system of the counting-house and the 
domestic board is annually deranged, and the 
men are compelled to take many Jong excur- 
sions which they never would otherwise take, 
and which cannot fail to prove highly beneficial 
to them. This is a point which might be fur- 
thér illustrated, and we would endeavour to do 
so, if we thought there was the least necessity 
for it. But the male part of creation need no 
such persuasives. It is a matter which may 
be safely left in the hands of their spouses. 


—_— 


ERITOR’S TABLE. 


Photogenic Drawing.—We copy the follow- 
ing from the London Literary Gazette :— 

“ Twenty grains of nitrate of silver are to be 
dissolved in an ounce of water; then a few 
drops of ammonia are to be added, which at 
first throws down a considerable precipitate ; 
this, by a further addition of ammonia, re-dis- 
solves, and the solution becomes quite clear, 
when it will be ready to be applied by a sponge 
to the paper. The most suitable paper for this 
prepuration of silver is the ‘double copy.’ , The 
whole cost of photogenic paper does not exceed, 
by this process, one penny for a sheet equal in 
size to large foolscap, which, if bought of vend- 
ers, would cost between one shilling and four- 
pence and four shillings. ‘The cost of all other 
papers does not exceed twopence-halfpenny the 
sheet, except that prepared with the bromide 
of potassium; which, for the same quantity, 
would be about one penny more expensive. 
The preparation of paper suitable to the use of 
the corrosive sublimate is still more simple, for 
here it is only necessary to sponge over a very 
thin paper with a 20 gr. solution of nitrate of 
silver, and expose it to the action of the light 
of the sun. Drawings made in this way have 
analogy. with etchings executed on glass, co- 
vered with black varnish, but are more easily 
made; the white parts of the paper are, how- 
ever, not so transparent as the glass. An error 
requiring notice hes also crept into my paper ; 
for the hyposulphates, instead of the byposul- 
phites, are there mentioned as stopping agents. 

Burton's Gentlemen’s Magazine.—This ma- 
gazine enters on its fifth volume with the July 
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number. The editor has shown, since the com- 
mencement of this work, great energy and 
elasticity of mind. He seems imbued with a 
hic et ubique power. Actively engaged, in 
different cities, in the prosecution of an ardu- 
ous profession, he has at the same time con- 
trived to edit the magazine with a great deal 
of spirit. His exertions have met with enviable 
reward, which no doubt will continue, and in- 
deed be extended, as, in addition to his own 
exertions, he has secured as an auxiliary Edgar 
R. Poe, Esq., late editor of the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger. 





That occasional relaxation from the mind- 
and-body-consuming habits of a counting house, 
a printing office, or any other employment re- 
quiring trifling bodily exertion, is necessary, none 
but the cynical or miserly will deny. Those who 
wish to possess a healthy mind in a healthy 
body, indeed, must take exercise, not occa- 
sionally,—once in two or three months—but 
regularly. Be not afraid of losing by it. The 
man who enjoys an hour, at some invigorating 
gymnastic exercise, feels himself refreshed to 
return to’ his duty—his mind and body both 
strengthened. ‘To those who have not leisure 
to go out of the city, we can recommend Mr. 
Hudson’s Gymnasium, Market street. The 
rooms are large, well ventilated, and kept in-a 
state of admirable cleanliness and propriety. 
No drinking, no gambling, is allowed. It is in 
every respect deserving encouragement. 





By the last arrival from England we have 
received the English periodicals for June. 
They, as usual, furnish the literary materiel 
required for our columns—which shall be pre- 
sented as rapidly as space permits. 





We assure our friend of Ca Ira, Virginia, 
that we will keep watch for the “ Vale of 
Glamorgan.” In the next number he will see 
how we have disposed of his contribution. 

—>——— 


VARIETIES. 


Moon.—M. Gruithuisen, the indefatigable 
professor of Munich, now publicly declares, 
that the moon has an atmosphere, and, conse- 
quent!y, clouds. He says that he has seen an- 
nular mountains, which are named Eudoxia 
and Aristotle in his map, covered with a num- 
ber of points, which in anterior observations 
had occupied a different position. ‘These move- 
able points the professor thinks can be nothing 
else than the Clouds in the moon’s atmosphere. 

Cast-iron Pipes.—A M. Vicat, correspondent 
of the French Academy of Sciences, has laid 


before that body'a method of preventing the, 


accumulation of those tuberculous excrescences, 
which are apt to form in cast-iron pipes con- 
veying water. ‘The first existence of these ex- 
crescences was noticed at Grenoble, in conse- 
quence of the diminished flow of water from 
the waterworks, and which in.seven years had 
been calculated to decrease a little more than 
680 pints per minute. After various efforts to 
prevent this effect of oxidation on the part of 
several chemists, MM. Gueymard and Vicat, 
chief engineers, invented a substance, which 
they call hydraulic mortar, and which, after a 


_ trial of two years, has proved efficacious. The 


composition is not given, but it is applied in 
successive coatings as occasion requires, with 
a cannon drag, each coating being allowed to 
harden before the application of another. 


Copper.—Attached to the new works belong- 
ing to Messrs. Vigors & Co., in Cwm Avon, is 
a tunnel for consuming and conveying copper 
smoke, 1,100 yards in length, viz., from the 
smelting furnaces to the top of the high hill 
towards the north-west, called Molly-Mynyddau. 
In this elevated spot the small quantity, if any, 
that will escape precipitation, will find its way 
into the air. Few persons, probably, are aware 
of the immense quantity of copper thus saved 
to the proprietor, which in former times was 
deposited on the neighbouring lands, subjecting 
him to most expensive actions. In a tunnel not 
long made by Messrs. Williams & Co., in their 
works on the Swansea river, 200 tons of cop- 
per’were taken out, which had been precipi- 
tated in the short space of one year—the value 
of this was 2000/., and much was still left in 
the tunnel. Chambers are made in the tunnel 
for attracting the smoke, which is further pro- 
moted by the use of steam, so that little of it is 
allowed to reach the place of exit till it has 
deposited in transitu all its substance. This 
material, therefore, which not only was for- 
merly Jost, but did serious mischief to the ad- 


ruinous expense, becomes now a matter of pro- 
fit—Merthyr paper. 


Breathing of Vegetables.—M. Dutrochet, 
who is already distinguished in the scientific 
world for his able experiments on vegetable 
physiology, has recently laid some further in- 
formation on the same subject before the French 
Academy of Sciences. . Having observed that 
the pneumatic organs in different parts of the 
Nymphea lutea contained an air in which there 
was less oxygen in proportion as these plants 
were distant from the leaves, it struck him, 
that the leaves were the sources whence these 
organs derived their oxygen, and that this 


the plant, as in animals. After stating his ob- 
servations at great length, he continues as fol- 
lows:—The results of these experiments are, 
that the oxygen produced by the leaves under 
the influence of light is first poured into the 
pneumatic cavities: into these it is pressed by 
continued accumulation, and escapes to the 
outer surface by means of the trachee, the 
orifices of which are situated in the air, and on 
the leaves. Most of the aquatic plants have 
these orifices so contrived as not to be entirely 
closed when in contact with the water, but a 
few are without these mouths, and then the 
oxygen is crowded into the pneumatic canals 
of the foot-stalks, and from thence is pressed 
into the stem, which.accounts for the enormous 
quantity of water contained in some of the 
aquatic plants. We may then conclude, that 
vegetables breathe like animals, that is, by as- 
similating the oxygen which they introduce 


borrowing this from the surrounding air, they 


reality, the overflowing of their respiratory or- 
gans. ‘The leaves are the organs used in this 
fabrication, and when they have filled them- 
selves they send it on into the stem, and, as 
the quantity exceeds the physiological wants 
of the plant, it is abundantly poured out. The 
pneumatic organs, which serve as a reservoir 
for breathing air, are generally placed on the 
under side of the leaves, and when leaves that 
are intended by nature to remain in a certain 
position are reversed, they will die, that is, 





joining lands, thereby entailing lawsuits of|know that millers always have fat hogs 


oxygen was disposed ofgby the breathing of 


into their respiratory organs; but instead of| presses into the office. Bs 


fabricate it, and that which they give out 1s, in 

























































gen, and will be suffocated; thoush » = 
yet ascertained why leaves, in order o 
duce this oxygen ina healthy and durahia, 
ner, should necessarily have that side , i 
to.the light which is opposite tu their : 
of air. The direct and healthy mans 
breathing in vegetables consists of the pro 
tion of oxygen under the influence of j 
therefore darkness is unfavourable to yom 
life, and injures the durability of ties 
The life of the corolle is ephemeral, hes 
these parts do not manufacture pesnini 
oxygen, and consequently breathe 
oxygen from the atmosphere. This mo 
respiration is closely allied to that of 
which wreathe by trachew, and even the ong 
of these organs resemble each other jp 
being, in both instances, an elongated elfj 
The Miller and the Fool.—A miller, 
attempted to be witty at the expense of 
of weak intellect, accosted him with, | 
people say that you are a fool.” On this) 
replied, “ I don’t know that [ am, sir; [j 
some things, sir, and some things I. don’ 
sir.” ‘ Well, John, what do you know? 


“ And what don’t you know?” “I don't | 
whose corn they eat, sir.” a 
Photography.—It would seem that ‘the 
proverb is again likely to be verified. M. 
nafons, of Turin, sends the following title, 
work which he has found in a catalogued 
Italian works :—“ Descrizione di wu 
Modo di Transportare, qual si sia Figur 
segnata in Carta Medianti i Raggi Solan 
Antonio Cellio. Roma, 1686. In 4to, § 
Comptes Rendus de V Académie. yg 
Aitic Salt.—Vy, Jim, ye’re always agi 
bling! ye can’t take a drop o’ gin wit 
bitters / 
—_— 
PREMIUMS TO NEW SUBSCE 
Those who will subscribe and send five 
lars for this year’s Library, willbe. furni 
with six months of the Port Folio. = > 
Those who will subscribe and send tea 
lars for any two past years’ Librarf, shall 
one year of the Port Fulio. aM 
Those who will subscribe and send i 
dollars for any three years of the Libratyy 
have eighteen tnonths of the Port Fol ay 
Those who will subscribe and send 1 
dollars for any four years, will be: entiti 
two years of the Port Folio. < 
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—_—— . s : 
For sale, at this office, a Washington 
medium and a half size, or one super-royi 
Columbian Press, royal size; and @ Ra 
Press, medium size. These presses ¥ 
sold a bargain, if applied. for soon. 
thrown out of use by the introduction ¢ 


) 
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—— 


(> Subscribers to the Library 
remit direct to the publication office. 


run the risk of the mails. 
scrintion will be taken without the mou 
paid in advance. Bs 


enteniiinens a 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINT 
Having a very complete assortment @ 

for Book or Pamphlet Printing, and mt 

operation steam presses, the subscriber # 
pared tu execute any kind of printing 
satisfactory manver,-at this office. 





they will cease to produce the respiratory oxy- 
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